Chapter 7 
The Burden of Ambiguity 


The world of blackface minstrelsy was one in which white actors tried on the bodies 
not only of black men but also of women. This was enacted through what became 
known as the transvested male ‘wench’: a white minstrel actor dressed in black 
comic drag, which became as common as the slave and dandy. Marjorie Garber 
has explored the contemporary manifestation of this stage-type in what she refers 
to as the ‘black transvestite figure’: a feminized black male image constructed 
by whites that has haunted representations of and ideas about black Americans 
since slave narratives, minstrel shows and lynching rituals.' But as Garber goes 
on to argue, in their own deployment, black performers and artists have since 
successfully translated this mode of ridicule and oppression into an effective 
medium for empowerment. Among these artists is Michael Jackson who, as is 
well known, developed from a child star, unnervingly mature in his masculinity 
and sexuality (singing of love and adult heterosexual relations) into a feminized 
adult figure with a sexuality difficult to pin down. Indeed, so determined was this 
trajectory that in his later years Jackson had created a beautifully elaborate version 
of the black transvestite figure: the crimson lips, the long lashes, the softened, 
curled hair and the surgically delicatized, porcelain face. 

This chapter, however, looks to interrogate Garber’s relocation of power in 
black transvestism in the specific case of Jackson. This is done in the context 
of the prototype of Garber’s transvestic figure: the transvested male ‘wench’ of 
blackface minstrelsy. Crucially, and in keeping with the minstrel tradition more 
broadly, the ‘wench’ was contradictory and notoriously ambiguous, and subjected 
to a whole host of different investments. In Jackson’s version of transvestism this 
contradiction and ambiguity was equally defining so that, indeed, he could have 
been empowered, but certainly not entirely or univocally so. In this, the power 
of those around Jackson — his audience — is brought forth and the deconstructing 
effect of this on Jackson’s ability to have been wholly empowered as Garber 
claims he was. 


The transvested male ‘wench’: misogyny, patriarchy and castration anxiety 


As much as minstrelsy was a cultural domain where perceptions of black men 
were acquired and reinforced, so too was it one where ideas about women, both 


! Marjorie Garber, Vested Interests: Cross-Dressing and Cultural Anxiety (New York: 


Routledge, 1992), pp. 267-8. 
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black and white, were learnt. This was done through the tradition’s transvested 
male ‘wench’, which grew to be a major ‘special’ in minstrel show programmes: 
the Virginia Minstrels performed at least one song in full black drag; George 
Christy, Barney Williams and Dan Gardner — big minstrel names — were all 
renowned and adored for their depiction of female roles; and later, among others, 
Francis Leon took the practice to some lavish heights in the burlesque operas of 
the postbellum years. Minstrels who were willing to cross-dress were among the 
best paid performers, providing a wealth of dramatic scope and material. Their 
popularity was immense and they excited audiences perhaps more than any other 
spectacle: ‘this was one “objectionable feature”, Eric Lott writes of the ‘wench’ in 
minstrelsy, ‘no self-respecting troupe of vulgarians could do without’.’ 

As ‘wench’ roles began to appear in urban theatrical minstrelsy, fundamental 
social and familial changes among whites were taking place, particularly in 
northern American cities. This was chiefly due to the fast-emerging ‘family wage 
economy’: the pooling of the earnings of men, woman and children. Furthermore, 
alongside this new mode of domestic economy was an increase in availability for 
wage work of women more generally, which offered them new means of autonomy 
and public visibility.* Not only were men having to get used to an increased female 
presence in the home at this time, they were also having to contend with the rise 
of campaigns for women’s rights and suffrage in particular. Throughout the 1850s 
in northern cities, agitation for women’s rights increased dramatically and men’s 
status as chief breadwinner — thereby traditional patriarchal control — was being 
seriously challenged. This fast-emerging public woman became the cause of 
much anxiety among men. More specifically, this new female figure aroused the 
metaphorical ‘castration anxiety’ subsequently theorized by psychoanalysts: the 
loss of the penis (now the ‘phallus’) as a representational symbol of power.* In the 
context of the changes occurring in traditional familial roles in the mid-nineteenth 


2 Lott, Love and Theft, p. 159. Cross-dressing was nothing new to folk culture, 


nor blackface minstrelsy. In late eighteenth-century Beaujolais male peasants ‘blacked 
up’ and cross-dressed to attack surveyors measuring land in preparation for prospective 
landlords. In addition, at a similar time in Ireland, the ‘Whiteboys’ dressed in white frocks 
and ‘blacked up’ for their own often extreme attempts to restore ancient commons and 
express other grievances. John Canoe troupes also included at least one member dressed as 
a woman. For each of these early instances of ‘blacked up’ cross-dressing, blackness and 
woman were equated as emblems of popular resistance: conjoined identities with strong 
unruly resonances in the name of justice for the poor, regardless of race. For blackface 
transvestism in Beaujolais and Ireland, see Lott, Love and Theft, pp. 27-8. For more on the 
John Canoe inversion tradition, see Chapter 3. 

3 While traditional gender definition was being reformed among northern whites, on 
the plantations women’s work had long been economically important, as feminist historical 
research on slavery has shown. 

4 As Diana Fuss explains in relation to Jacques Lacan’s reading: ‘the phallus is not a 
fantasy, not an object, and most especially not an organ ... The phallus is instead a signifier, 
a privileged signifier of the Symbolic order which may point to the penis as the most visible 
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century, the phallus was troubled for now there was the threat that women, as they 
grew more socially powerful, could be in possession of it to present a potentially 
‘castrating’ scenario for men. 

So to harness this male castration anxiety that emerged with women’s changing 
role, on the minstrel stage women were subjected to misogynistic lampoon and 
restrictive images so to keep them ‘in place’. Through the transvested ‘wench’ men 
gave slanderous, often vulgar and patronizing images of women. Typical portrayals 
included flirtations with beaux, involving much show of leg and pantalettes, 
and silly utterances, extending to imitations of popping corks, descriptions of 
excessive greed and stories of hapless love affairs. As well as curious objects of 
black male desire, on the minstrel stage women were also victims, ‘complaining 
shrews’, over-powering figures or ‘yaller gals’ (the term used for a mulatto of 
lower cultural life and often prostitution). Such portrayals not only dealt with 
grown men’s castration anxiety, but also ensured the attitudes of young men were 
moulded by traditional ideas about gender roles. 

A song and dance of coquettish flirtation, ‘Lucy Long’ (1842) was among the 
first transvested male ‘wench’ acts in minstrelsy, becoming a staple special and 
often extravagant finale. Like the Jim Crow figure, Lucy Long saw numerous 
variations but she was always grotesque with over-sized feet and ‘corncob’ teeth. 
As with most ‘wenches’, Lucy herself did not sing: another blackfaced performer 
acting her admirer did, but she pantomimed and danced as he sang. A distasteful 
object of desire, Lucy Long degraded women, as did her black lover, at once also 
ridiculed for desiring her. Other renowned transvested acts included ‘Lucy Neal’, 
a yaller gal victimized by enslavement and early death. Another common character 
was the ‘Gal from the South’, whose song went thus: 


Ole massa bought a colored gal, 
He bought her at the south; 

Her hair it curled so very tight 
She could not shut her mouth. 
Her eyes they were so bery small, 
They both ran into one, 

And when a fly light in her eye, 
Like a June bug in de sun. 


Her nose it was so berry long, 

It turned up like a squash, 

And when she got her dander up 
She made me laugh, by gosh; 
Old massa had no hooks or nails, 
Or nothin’ else like that, 


mark of sexual difference but nevertheless cannot be reduced to it.’ Diana Fuss, Essentially 
Speaking: Feminism, Nature and Difference (New York: Routledge, 1989), p. 8. 
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So on this darkie’s nose he used 
To hang his coat and hat. 


One morning massa goin’ away, 
He went to git his coat, 

But neither hat nor coat was there, 
For she had swallowed both; 

He took her to a tailor shop, 

To have her mouth made small, 
The lady took in one long breath, 
And swallowed tailor and all.° 


‘Gal from the South’ illustrates particularly well the fear of female power: the 
girl’s cavernous mouth (which must be ‘made small’), the lampooning imagery of 
her nose (that body part routinely used in minstrelsy as a metaphor for the phallus 
and so symbol of power) and the engulfing, vaginal throat (which, swallowing 
‘tailor and all’, finally wreaks revenge on the master).° 

The ‘wench’ of minstrelsy diffused female empowerment and assuaged male 
castration anxiety through degradation but also through ‘masculinization’. This 
process was especially evident in the domineering stage-type that had a bestial 
look and oversized feet. But more broadly, this was undertaken by the female 
character’s possession of the literal penis: the ‘wench’ masquerade was traditionally 
a knowing one and this recovered male authority, for even ‘feminization’ would 
not take away these men’s masculinity. As Lott writes, drawing on Robert Stoller: 
‘The attraction of all such representations ... [was] not in order to submit but, 
through the pleasurable response, to take the power back. The “wench” figure, 
beyond its rather obvious gender insults, salvaged “potency, power, and masculinity 
from an originally castrating event”.’’ Meanwhile, alongside the ‘wench’, bold 
skits and songs flattered masculine egos and exalted such manly behaviour as 
competitiveness and sexual conquests as in the boastful ‘Black Eye’d Susanna’. 

But there was another form of castration anxiety for white men, and this was at 
the hands not of women but of black men, who were equally feared. Minstrelsy’s 
caricatures worked to assuage this fear of racial difference through over-definition 
by keeping blackness under tight control. To distance themselves and keep their 
‘respectfulness’ and ‘civilization’ intact, white actors portrayed black men as 
savage and their sexuality as such in particular. As part of this process the black 
male body was reduced to a penis. Reformulating Frantz Fanon’s famous remark 
(that in the white imagination ‘the negro is a penis’), Lott writes of the black 
savage in minstrelsy: ‘Bold swagger, irrepressible desire, sheer bodily display: 


> ‘Gal from the South’ (Christy and Wood’s New Song Book), quoted in Lott, Love 
and Theft, p. 26. 

° Lott, Love and Theft, p. 26. 

7 Tbid., p. 161. 
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in a real sense the minstrel man was the penis, that organ returning in a variety 
of contexts, at times ludicrous, at others rather less so.’® But this reduction of the 
black male body to genitalia had another motivation: as Lott details, such physical 
dismemberment as the ‘Negro as penis’ was because white men were reluctant to 
recognize the black body ‘in one piece’ for it would mean recognizing that same 
body’s strength and exploitation in slavery, upon which their nation’s economy 
was built. At a time when physical ‘manliness’ was especially important to white 
male working-class self-respect, reducing the black male body to sexuality and 
dispersing it into discrete body parts or organs occluded this recognition of both 
exploitation and physical strength.? Yet while the construction of black male 
sexuality as all-consuming and the reduction of the black male body to sexual organ 
eased fear among white men, at the same time these constructions paradoxically 
stirred up deep anxiety in a dynamic of black—white male rivalry. This was over not 
just physical strength but also a presumed sexual potency. This powered the need 
for a scenario of black castration and this was undertaken by the ‘wench’, which 
was a double inversion: the “wench’ was a white man masquerading as a black 
man dressed as a woman. By this, the black transvestite figuratively ‘castrated’ 
black men by feminization. 


The expression of homosexual relations 


While, thus far, transvestism in minstrelsy appears to have been a space of infinite 
heterosexuality and patriarchy, it has been widely suggested that blackface 
transvestism was in fact one of distinct sexual ambiguity in which homosexual 
expression could be explored. Undoubtedly, in its extreme popularity and cultural 
ubiquity, minstrelsy indeed showcased a very bold and public appreciation for 
the black male body in which cross-racial identification, including the envy of a 
supposed unsurpassable potency, lurked. As Lott’s thesis in particular goes, this 
routinely tipped into cross-racial homoerotic fantasy, which was central to the 
minstrel tradition. Lott writes: ‘It was perhaps the good and proper “vulgarity” 
of veiled homoerotic desire that was the jewel in minstrelsy’s crown, ensuring 
crowded houses night after night; there is reason enough to think so, given the 
drawing power of blackface “wenches”.’!° For Lott and other commentators, the 
‘skirt? offered a safe cultural space in which white men could play with deviant 
sexual desires and lose themselves. 


8 Tbid., pp. 25-6. Frantz Fanon originally wrote (one hundred years after the height of 


the minstrel show’s popularity): ‘one is no longer aware of the Negro but only of a penis; 
the Negro is eclipsed. He is turned into a penis. He is a penis.’ Fanon, Black Skin, White 
Masks, p. 170. He goes on: ‘The Negro is the incarnation of genital potency beyond all 
moralities and prohibitions’ (p. 177). 

° Lott, Love and Theft, pp. 117-18. 
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Especially while summoning images of over-powering women, ‘wench’ songs 
also verged on the male pornographic through metaphor: in the case of ‘Gal from 
the South’, the master’s hat on the black girl’s nose.'' ‘My Love He is a Sailleur 
Boy’, a favourite song performed by Dan Bryant in drag, similarly includes some 
obvious male genital obsession, alluded to through flag-staff imagery. The song, 
in its last verse, also features a veiled reference to public censure of homosexual 
relations (as Lott notes), if one reads the words as those not of the female 
protagonist but of the male actor playing her: 


And it’s oh for my lover 

I grieve and repine, 

For fear that this young man 
can never be mine.'” 


Meanwhile, the song sheet illustrations of “wench’ songs were equally suggestive 
of a phallic obsession while depicting the grotesque black female character. The 
sheet music illustration of one edition of ‘Coal Black Rose’ (1827) shows how 
‘wench’ iconography, and presumably therefore her skits, was concerned primarily 
with the playing out of homosexual relations. The man is characterized by a certain 
stiffness of pose while his banjo, fingerboard tilting upward, is strategically placed 
near the groin (see Figure 7.1).'° 

Although by the 1880s Francis Leon, who took pride in the realism of his 
female depictions, would like to boast otherwise, the ‘wench’ masquerades of the 
1840s and 1850s were invariably knowing ones. This was ensured most directly 
by the curious preservation of and emphasis on certain male insignia: physical 
size and strength were common themes as were over-sized feet, made all the more 
“man-sized’ by cumbersome shoes and boots beneath ball gowns and other frocks. 
As already detailed, this ‘masculinization’ was used to preserve potency — to 
assert male authority amid significant shifts in traditional gender roles — but it also 
provided a means by which ‘regular’ femininity could be altogether bypassed. A 
review of one such ‘wench’ performance, which appeared in the New York Herald 
in 1842, could be read as alluding to such a manoeuvre: ‘Such a strapping pair of 


| For Lott, this pornographic content was symptomatic of a wider preoccupation 


with homoeroticism in minstrelsy that reached well beyond its transvestism, as evident in 
“Astonishing Nose’ in which the black character’s nose — ‘like an elephant’s trunk’ — gives 
“some most astonishing blows’. ‘Astonishing Nose’ (1859), quoted in Lott, Love and Theft, 
p. 162. 

12 ‘My Love He is a Sailleur Boy’ (Charles Moreau, Negro Minstrelsy in New York, 
vol. 1, 1891), quoted in Lott, Love and Theft, pp. 164-5. 

'3 Elsewhere in minstrel iconography is a prominence of coat-tails and other 
appendages frequently shown hanging between minstrels’ legs, or swords or poles placed 
there (especially during the war years, which allowed for the inclusion of such props). 
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Philaddphia Published by G.E.Blake No:13 south Fifth street. 


Figure 7.1. The typical ‘wench’ caricature and phallic suggestions 


colored ladies have not been seen for many a day. Fine fun may be expected.’ As 
Dailey Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth document, much of the humour in ‘wench’ 
acts came from the suggestion and anticipation of its cross-dressed actor revealing 
something. But this ‘something’ was not feminine; it was something distinctly 
manly. As the couple write: ‘The traditional climax of mirth has always come 
when the simpering “lady” suddenly displayed a pair of huge feet, emerging from 
dainty skirts, and preferably topped by unmistakably masculine trousers.’ '° 
Despite such persuasive readings for homosexual eroticism in minstrelsy’s 
transvestism, William J. Mahar strongly contests its unruly pursuit in his 
comprehensive account. Rather, any homoerotic content he relates to a more 
general emergence of an acceptability in the public domain of white male 
homosexual expression. But even still he suggests this is ‘not at all clear from 
the evidence, however’.'® Although uncharacteristic of his overarching thesis (that 
the blackface mask acted as a protective shield to allow deviant social and racial 
commentary), Mahar’s understanding of the ‘wench’ is literal, concluding: ‘For 
every negative stereotype of an African American male in minstrelsy, there are 
as many if not more stereotypes of black and white women generated as much by 


4 Anon., quoted in Lott, Love and Theft, p. 267, n. 47. 
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misogyny as by racism.”'’ Perhaps it should be of little surprise that the existing 
approaches to the transvested male ‘wench’ are not altogether in agreement given 
its contradictory signs. The best conclusion seems to be that its contradictions, as 
the evidence would suggest, allowed mixed investment, from its role in warding 
off the castrating power of women and black men, to its ability to allow the 
indulgence in same-sex, cross-racial fantasy. The ‘wench’ meant a whole lot of 
things and this was allowed by its very ambiguity. 


Transvestism after minstrelsy: black self-empowerment 


In her extensive study of contemporary forms of transvestism in popular culture, 
Garber recognizes what she terms as the ‘black transvestite figure’ to have had 
a lingering presence relating to black male disempowerment, from the minstrel 
show to lynching rituals and beyond.'* Garber notes how this figure has continued 
to emerge at moments of racial crossing and as part of this goes on to illustrate 
how, in recent decades, the figure has been deployed by black performers and 
artists themselves. But rather than imposed or enslaving acts of castration, Garber 
argues that such black appropriations of transvestism have been used as powerful 
rhetorical devices for intervention. Through a variety of examples from jazz and 
rock ’n’ roll to Prince, Michael Jackson and popular TV, Garber illustrates how 
black artists (female as well as male) have deployed the black male feminized 
figure and used it to their own ends for social commentary, economic achievement 
and aesthetic power.!” 

In her study, Garber draws on the black American dancer Josephine Baker 
from the Jazz Age and specifically her much-enjoyed comic performances to 
white audiences across Europe during the 1920s. In these, Baker played with 
transvestism and in her first shows with the Revue Négre (for which she wore 
ragged clothes and brightly painted lips for ‘savage’ routines) in a context very 
much like the traditional minstrel show. Among the most explicit examples of 
Baker’s deployment of transvestism came in La Folie du Jour of the Folies 
Bergére for which she wore nothing but sixteen up-standing bananas strung into 
a skirt — its fruit famously described as looking, when she danced, ‘like perky, 


7 Tbid., p. 268. Mahar claims the images of women characteristic of minstrelsy’s 


transvestism were nothing more than the typical representations disseminated across popular 
culture more broadly. Mahar writes: ‘the most common and apparently successful images 
of women were those that conformed more or less to what audiences had already come 
to expect from the presentations of women in magazines, newspapers, self-help books, 
educational primers, popular theatre and novels, and the often more subtle but nonetheless 
persuasive world of fashion.’ Mahar, Behind the Burnt Cork Mask, p. 325. 

'8 Tt was common practice in lynching for black men to be hung up on trees and 
literally emasculated with razor blades. 

'9 Garber, Vested Interests, p. 303. 
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good-natured phalluses’ in ‘jiggling motion’.”? When Baker later appeared with 
the Ziegfeld Follies, the skirt’s sixteen bananas had been replaced with tusks! In 
her later shows at the Folies Bergére, Baker appeared in white tie and tails, while 
she could sing quite convincingly as a man. As Garber argues, Baker turned black 
transvestism round into an act of empowerment in an arena in which women on 
stage, and especially black women, were either played by men or absent. But 
in deploying transvestic quotations, at times full gender masquerade, Baker for 
Garber became much more than an empowered black woman: “Baker ... curiously 
became ... “a phallic symbol,” a figure of “compelling potency.” Like her banana 
skirt and its “perky phalluses” her entire body was readable, or misreadable, as 
a sign of maleness — of black maleness.’! By allowing herself to be readable as 
male, Baker allowed space for the remasculation of the black man, and nowhere 
more poignantly than when she cavorted the boards wearing sixteen upstanding 
bananas. 

Elsewhere Garber draws on Little Richard in her argument for black male 
empowerment through transvestism. Known as much for his play with transvestism 
(and his gay/bisexual lifestyle) as for his contribution to rock ’n’ roll, Little Richard 
indeed quite successfully drew vitality and individuality as a performer from his 
transvestite markings: the capes and blouse shirts, the glitz and sequins, and the 
conked, oiled pompadour. With regard to his appropriation of such transvestite 
elements Little Richard himself once admitted they were deliberately deployed to 
work as distraction from his race: ‘We decided that my image should be crazy and 
way-out so that the [white, middle-class] adults would think I was harmless.’ As 
Little Richard became one of the most successful black rhythm and blues artists to 
cross over into the mainstream rock ’n’ roll market Garber concludes this worked 
a treat: ‘In general the press was so busy discussing his style that race was to a 
certain extent relegated to second place among his detractors’ concerns, at a time 
in history in which segregation was still a fact of life in many southern towns.’” 

While Garber describes Michael Jackson’s transvestism —his gradual movement 
away from his original black maleness — as a key aspect of his “personal style’ and 
success, she likewise argues that Prince’s gendered hybridity worked as the same. 
Garber draws on Dave Hill, Prince’s 1989 biographer, in making her point: 


‘Prince,’ writes Dave Hill, ‘is a boy who quite likes to be one of the girls.’ He 
‘rearranged himself into a kind of universal hybrid,’ with “a knack of delighting 
the ladies, by rolling [James] Brown’s machismo and [Little] Richard’s 
effeminacy up together, ... skittering from one part of the sexual spectrum to the 
other, with plenty of stops in between.’™ 


20 Phyllis Rose, quoted in Garber, Vested Interests, p. 279. 


21 Garber, Vested Interests, p. 281. 

22 Little Richard, quoted in Garber, Vested Interests, p. 302. 
3 Garber, Vested Interests, pp. 302-3. 

4 Dave Hill, quoted in Garber, Vested Interests, p. 303. 
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Prince maximized audience identification by appropriating a mode of oppression 
and he reaped the economic rewards. In the case of Prince, Garber writes: ‘Racial 
stereotyping has here become race-and-gender send-up, controlled by the artist, 
and deliberately deployed to cross both boundaries and markets.’ Similarly with 
Jackson, transvestism was a means to empowerment, both aesthetic and economic. 
Jackson was a man who controlled how he was read and seen.”° 

Garber’s argument is persuasive yet to what degree such appropriations were 
‘designed’ is surely questionable: Little Richard, for example, simply would not 
have been able to ‘come out’ as gay and his stage persona could be understood 
rather as a safe mode by which he was able to give his homosexuality public 
expression. But, furthermore, the reception of such play almost certainly would 
have been, and continues to be, variable. A good example of this comes in the 
case of Josephine Baker who while she to some degree penetrated the realm of 
entertainment in European cities remained unaccepted at home. There, many black 
commentators criticized her for perpetuating age-old minstrel imagery, an elision 
in Garber’s account. In fact, in 1936, when Baker returned to America to star in 
the Ziegfeld Follies, one reviewer in the New York Times scathingly referred to her 
as a ‘Negro wench’.”’ Likely many white audiences saw this too and likely it was 
this that was the source of their pleasure. Baker’s self-empowerment was almost 
certainly not what everyone saw and enjoyed. A detailed exploration of Jackson’s 
deployment of the black transvestite figure similarly questions Garber’s location 
of power, for rather more in keeping with the minstrel ‘wench’ Jackson’s gendered 
and sexual crossing was defined only by contradiction and ambiguity. 


Jackson: the black transvestite figure 


As Garber notes, Jackson did not cross-dress as such but rather deployed the 
aesthetics of androgyny, and while the androgyne, like the transvestite, projects signs 
readable as both male and female this located him in the realm of transvestism.”* 
But while Garber sees Jackson as a transvestite others have quite routinely read him 
as a transsexual, with rumours of a sex-change dating back as early as the 1980s.” 
An exemplar of this is Cynthia Fuchs who, in her investigation into the sexual 
complexities embodied by Jackson, suggests the singer might be understood as 
having been in the ‘wrong body’. In support of her claim, Fuchs gives an account 
of the reaction of a (male-to-female) transsexual friend to Jackson and specifically 


°5 Garber, Vested Interests, p. 303. 

6 Thid., p. 296. 

°7_ Anon., quoted in Susan Robinson, ‘Josephine Baker’, at http://\www.gibbs 
magazine.com/Josephine%20Baker.htm [accessed 14 October 2010]. 

°8 Garber, Vested Interests, p. 295. 

2° Tt should be noted these two states — transsexual and transvestite — are, to some 
degree, permeable. 
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his performance at the 1993 super bowl half-time show. After watching Jackson’s 
performance, Fuchs’s friend apparently remarked: ‘He’s a transsexual’.*° 

In keeping with this reading was the typical response to an incident in 2006 
when, while holidaying in St Tropez, Jackson apparently dressed in women’s 
clothes so as to disguise himself from photographers. Jackson’s charade was caught 
on camera by paparazzi and the press revelled in the incident, using it to reignite 
rumours of a sex change: ‘Michael Jackson, the alleged singer, is considering a 
sex change, reports suggest. That will be to a man, I take it.’*! In a revised version 
of her article on Jackson, published in 1995, Fuchs recounts a joke in line with 
this as well as her friend’s reading of Jackson. This she had found in a ‘kudzu’ 
comic strip the previous year amid the public discourse surrounding Jackson’s 
surprise and somewhat hasty marriage to Lisa Marie Presley. As Fuchs writes, one 
character remarked: ‘If I heard it once, I heard it a thousand times. That skinny 
white girl doesn’t know what she’s doing ... And you should hear what they say 
about Lisa Marie!’*” 

While such approaches to Jackson — from that of Fuchs to public opinion and 
popular satire — have directly ‘transsexualized’ the singer, others have done the 
same though apparently inadvertently. Susan Willis provides one such example 
of this in an article that contextualizes Jackson, along with blackface minstrelsy, 
in commodity fetishism. In her account, Willis notes the then-current aesthetic 
comparison of Jackson and Diana Ross and the idea that his increasing feminization 
was an effort to approximate Ross’s look. But in a curious manoeuvre, Willis then 
extends Jackson’s female resemblance to his musical legacy, when she suggests: 


Rather than defining Michael Jackson in relation to the black male music 
tradition, I think it makes more sense to evaluate his music with respect to black 
women singers — and to go much further back than Diana Ross to the great blues 
singers like ‘Ma’ Rainey, Bessie Smith, and Ethel Waters.** 


Although Jackson sounds nothing like Rainey or Smith or Waters, Willis 
contextualizes Jackson musically in the tradition of black women’s blues; she 
elects to align him with women as opposed to men.*4 


30 Fuchs, ‘Michael Jackson’s Penis’, p. 16. 


Paul Routledge, “Michael Jackson’, at http://www.mirror.co.uk/news/uk-news/ 
michael-jackson-645474 [accessed 15 June 2012]. 

32 Fuchs, ‘Michael Jackson’s Penis’, p. 15. 

33 Willis, ‘I Shop Therefore I Am’, p. 186. 

#4 Perhaps what Willis is suggesting here is less these artists’ vocal sound as their 
roles in sounding what Peter Antelyes refers to as the ‘black maternal voice’. See Peter 
Antelyes, “Red Hot Mamas: Bessie Smith, Sophie Tucker, and the Ethnic Maternal Voice in 
American Popular Song’, in Leslie C. Dunn and Nancy A. Jones (eds), Embodied Voices: 
Representing Vocality in Western Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
pp. 212-29. 
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Endorsing the suggestion that Jackson might be readable as a woman was a 
maternal persona that periodically emerged. In Jackson’s countless friendships 
with pre-pubescent boys (many of them terminally ill, others deprived) this 
maternal side to him came out. This could be seen to be visualized in what has 
become the infamous interview with Jackson and Gavin Arvizo (the boy later to be 
at the centre of the dramatic 2005 child sex trial) that was aired in the 2003 Martin 
Bashir documentary (in which Jackson publicly admitted he had boys sleep in his 
bed). The scene of the singer and the boy, which was used in TV news coverage 
of the story and subsequent trial, sees the twosome on a couch at Jackson’s former 
Neverland home cuddling close and holding hands. As Bashir probes into the 
nature of their relationship (along with that of Jackson’s with young boys more 
generally), for some time the boy rests his head on Jackson’s shoulder. At the 
time of its original broadcast, and the trial it prompted, the scene was heavily 
scrutinized by body-language experts to psychologists to evidence the typical 
relationship between paedophile and victim. Yet an elision in this scrutinization 
was that the image could be seen to embody the relationship between a mother and 
doting son. Endorsing this interpretation is Jackson’s retort to Bashir’s questioning 
of his sharing his bed with young boys: ‘Sharing your bed is the most loving thing 
you can do.’*> Indeed, as a letter to Newsweek in 1993 asked: ‘Would it seem so 
odd that he slept in the same bed with children if he were a woman?’* Jackson’s 
desperation to father children has been well-documented and not least because it 
was due to this that Debbie Rowe, his dermatology nurse and briefly his wife, bore 
him two children. In defence of her domestic arrangement with Jackson, in The 
Michael Jackson Interview: The Footage You Were Never Meant To See (Jackson’s 
response to the inflammatory Bashir documentary), Rowe typically explains: 
‘I didn’t /eave my children; they’re with their father, where they are supposed 
to be.’*’ Here, Rowe speaks of Jackson in terms in which society, including the 
justice system, usually speaks not of men but of women. 

When Jackson first crossed over, breaking into the white mainstream with 
his brothers in the Jackson Five, the little boy who fronted the group, in his 
simulations of James Brown, Jackie Wilson and Stevie Wonder, not only belied 
his age but also, and more specifically, his sexual innocence. In stark opposition 
to this, and what developed into his typical onstage displays of phallic masculinity 
as an adult, Jackson off stage increasingly resembled someone quite different. It 
is here that Fuchs’s and others’ readings of Jackson as transsexual, as being in 
the ‘wrong body’, may be challenged. For this change in identification — from 
distinctly ‘male’ to less so — is in fact not characteristic of a male transsexual at 


35 Michael Jackson, in Living with Michael Jackson: A Tonight Special, directed and 


produced by Julie Shaw (Granada Television, 2003), ITV1, 3 February 2003. 

36 Anon., quoted in Fuchs, ‘Michael Jackson’s Penis’, p. 13. 

37 Debbie Rowe, in The Michael Jackson Interview: The Footage You Were Never 
Meant to See, directed by Brad Lachman, produced by Garry Bormet (Fox Broadcasting/ 
Brad Lachman Productions, 2003), Sky One, 23 February 2003. 
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all but, in keeping with Garber’s reading, characteristic of a transvestite. As Ethel 
Person and Lionel Ovesey detail (in their relatively early study of transvestism), 
despite the clear female identification, the male transvestite quite typically appears 
masculine, or even hyper-masculine, during childhood.** What’s more, as Jackson 
split from his brothers and father and started out as a young adult on a solo career 
(at which time, as Kobena Mercer identifies, he began to refuse in his lyrics the 
bellicose model of manliness suggested in the songs of his youth), Jackson found 
close friendship not only in Diana Ross — his ‘first love’ — but in a long list of 
Hollywood actresses including Brooke Shields, Sophia Loren, Liza Minnelli and 
Elizabeth Taylor.” Jackson’s long-time fondness for Taylor is particularly well 
known but as well as fondness it would seem there was also a strong identification: 
in his 1989 autobiography, Moonwalk, with regard to his experience of growing 
up famous, Jackson compares himself not to Donny Osmond or Stevie Wonder but 
to Taylor.*° Elsewhere in Moonwalk, on the matter of his changing face, Jackson 
similarly identifies not with men but with women: ‘Judy Garland and Jean Harlow 
and many others have had their noses done.”*' This again points to a distinctly 
transvestic positioning, for, as Person and Ovesey acknowledge: “The point of 
transvestic life is to live in a society of women or pseudo-women.’” 

While public discourse has in the past at least attributed Jackson’s feminizing 
face to the desire to recreate the look of Diana Ross (as well as Elizabeth Taylor 


38 Ethel Person and Lionel Ovesey, ‘Transvestism: New Perspectives’, Journal of the 


American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 6/3 (1978): 301-23, at p. 319. 

3° Kobena Mercer, ‘Monster Metaphors: Notes on Michael Jackson’s Thriller’, in 
Simon Frith, Andrew Goodwin and Lawrence Grossberg (eds), Sound and Vision: The 
Music Video Reader (London: Routledge, 1993), pp. 93-108, at p. 106. Mercer gives as 
examples ‘Billie Jean’, in which Jackson denies the kid of an obsessive fan is his, and ‘Beat 
It’, in which he sings, ‘Don’t wanna see no blood, don’t be a macho man’. 

40 Jackson, Moonwalk, pp. 9 and 281. 

41 Ibid., p. 229. 

“Person and Ovesey, ‘Transvestism’, p. 319. This seeking of a life with women 
brings up the possibility of lesbian or quasi-lesbian or gay male identification and is 
also symptomatic of the hysteric of psychoanalysis. The hysteric experiences strong 
identification with the opposite sex, so that the ego is with the mother, while there is a 
‘problem’ with the parent of the same sex who may be absent or rejected (a scenario that 
resonates with Jackson). The hysterical neuroses are based on secret sexual desires but 
these desires stand for a situation in which something has ‘gone wrong’ — the ‘normal’ 
course of desire (that is, heterosexuality) has been denied. See Sigmund Freud, ‘Some 
General Remarks on Hysterical Attacks’, in James Strachey (ed.), The Standard Edition 
of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, vol. 9 (London: Hogarth Press, 
1953-74), pp. 227-34; Richard Middleton, ‘Mum’s the Word: Men’s Singing and Maternal 
Law’, in Richard Middleton, Musical Belongings: Selected Essays (Farnham: Ashgate, 
2009), pp. 271-92; and Jacques Lacan, The Psychoses: The Seminar of Jacques Lacan, 
Book III 1955-1956, ed. Jacques-Alain Miller, trans. Russell Grigg (London: Routledge, 
1993): 
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or his sister Janet), others have attributed quite a different motivation, perhaps 
as his face continued to change. In his 2003 biography, Michael Jackson: The 
Magic and the Madness, Randy Taraborrelli suggests that the reasons behind the 
feminizing alterations to the singer’s face — Jackson’s transvestic markings — were 
rooted not in the desire to be a woman but in his dislike of Joseph, his father. 
Joseph Jackson was well-known as a disciplinarian who relentlessly rehearsed his 
kids and commandeered their childhoods. Joseph was known to rehearse with iron 
cords and belts, and Michael, who bore the brunt of this treatment, was reportedly 
so frightened at times that merely his father’s presence would cause him to 
regurgitate.* Wide, flat noses were a Jackson trait, inherited from Joseph, and 
Michael’s — most significantly flared as a child — was the widest (for which Joseph 
called him ‘Big Nose’). Taraborrelli suggests that the facial alterations were not 
an attempt to resemble Diana Ross at all, or any other woman for that matter, but 
rather an effort to minimize his resemblance to his abusive father: ‘Michael could 
not have imagined a worse fate for himself, and he did everything he could do to 
destroy [it].’“* 

While Jackson’s relationship with his father was turbulent he publicly adored his 
mother, Katherine. In the male instance of transvestism this oedipal identification 
with the parent of the opposite sex and exclusion of the parent of the same is very 
typical. In male transvestites, this is quite frequently the response to a disturbed 
father-son relationship, such as violent interaction during the years of infantile 
development (which seems to have been the case with Jackson). Transvestism then 
is deployed and functions thereafter as a form of maternal protection, a reparative 
and hostile mechanism. As Person and Ovesey explain: ‘the clothes represent a 
defensive posture in the oedipal constellation, originally against the father, later 
against other males’.** Robert Stoller has extended this theory by suggesting that 
the male transvestite’s female clothes also represent the reluctance to give up the 
mother and the oedipal identification, as well as the rage that manifests — what 
Stoller identifies as transvestism’s central emotion. Here, the clothes become the 
attempt to undo the separation. As the mother is preserved as a good object, the 
rage itself meanwhile is directed at the father. This certainly all resonates with 
Jackson, who idolized his mother, erased his father from both his life and his 
face, had little time for other men and instead surrounded himself with a host of 
mother figures. Jackson’s diminution and ultimate destruction of his nose is of 
particular interest here given the feature’s quasi-phallic resonances (in minstrelsy 
it was a metaphor for the black penis, and especially misshapen ones). With this 


43° Joseph Jackson, however, later retorted (in an interview for which he demanded a 


$5,000 fee) that Michael ‘regurgitated all the way to the bank’. Joseph Jackson, in Louis, 
Martin and Michael, written by Louis Theroux, directed and produced by Will Yapp (BBC 
Film, 2003), BBC Two, 16 November 2003. 

‘44 J. Randy Taraborrelli, Michael Jackson: The Magic and the Madness (London: 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 2003), p. 349. 

‘4S Person and Ovesey, ‘Transvestism’, pp. 308-9. 
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in mind, the destruction of Jackson’s nose obliterated not only his resemblance to 
Joseph, but also the symbolic phallus, traditionally located with the father (who is 
in possession of the real penis) in an aggressive act against it.*° 

Amid the symptoms that many have attributed to Jackson’s transsexualism, 
the aim for Jackson was never to completely erase his phallic maleness, which 
further positions him as transvestite as opposed to transsexual. While the male 
transsexual’s desire is to eradicate his maleness, the transvestite (like the transvested 
male ‘wench’ of traditional minstrelsy) maintains distinct male insignia. This was 
always evident in Jackson, as Richard Middleton describes: 


The penile focus is foregrounded in Jackson’s virtuosic dancing — not just the 
choreographed crotch-pointing and grabbing, which forms its gestural core, 
but the dance style as a whole. The pelvic movements, especially the typical 
forward thrusts; the body spins; the repertoire of leg kicks, bends, and walks, 
including the celebrated ‘moon-walk’; the ‘bicycling’ side-shot; the X-shaped 
(crucifixion?) pose and the arm straight up in (self-?) salute: all cohere around 
a Clearly outlined right-angled double axis, in which the vertical and horizontal 
axes cross at the hip area, dragging the eye to that place.” 


While the penis is the despised body part for the transsexual, it is necessary for 
the transvestite to ‘be’; it is the fetishized self-object of transvestite subjectivity. 
As Stoller writes: ‘One cannot be a male transvestite without knowing, loving and 
magnificently expanding the importance of one’s own phallus.’** Jackson has always 
had a large female following, no doubt much to do with the female attributes he 
projected and with which they can identify, but also because of those male attributes 
they find desirable. Of course, it is important not to underplay performativity — 
Jackson on stage was performing — but the argument here is that his on- and offstage 
figures cannot ever be entirely dislocated from one another simply because both are 
so universally recognizable. Moreover, and perhaps most tellingly, it was on stage 
where Jackson always said he felt most safe and most at home. 


Jackson’s sexuality 


‘Michael Jackson’s penis is a problem’, wrote Fuchs in the introduction to her 
first version of her study of the singer’s sexuality. A year later, in a revised version 


“© The figure of the phallic mother has been particularly important in African- 


American culture. For more on this, see Richard Middleton, ‘Appropriating the Phallus? 
Female Voices and the Law-of-the-Father’, in Richard Middleton, Voicing the Popular: On 
the Subjects of Popular Music (New York and Abingdon: Routledge, 2006), pp. 91-136. 

47 Tbid., p. 129. 

48 Robert J. Stoller, Sex and Gender: On the Development of Masculinity and 
Femininity (London: Hogarth Press, 1968), p. 188. 
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of the chapter, Fuchs admits of the observation: ‘this opening seems less “cute” 
or comic than hopelessly understated’.”? For indeed, in the months between 
Fuchs’s two versions of the chapter the first charges of child molestation against 
Jackson emerged (in August 1993) and then the following year the marriage to 
Lisa Marie Presley took the world by surprise. Both before and after this time, 
Jackson’s sexuality was the subject of intense scrutiny and speculation because 
of such continual conundrums: his bashful teen years spent with girlfriend 
actresses (Brooke Shields and Tatum O’Neal) yet also with the first young boys 
and his pet chimpanzee Bubbles, the increasing disparity between an onstage 
phallic masculinity and his offstage effeminacy, and the charges surrounding his 
relationships with young boys yet his projection of a maternal figure, ever-attentive 
to kids, and to his own in his determination to not fail them as his father had him. 

From the very beginning, Jackson off stage projected suggestions of asexuality. 
While in the Jackson Five days his brothers availed themselves of the sexual 
opportunities being on the road presented, Michael, it seemed, did not follow 
suit: as a young man he was never ‘sexually adventurous’ the evidence suggests. 
Meanwhile, public outings with girls appeared awkward, as displayed at the 1984 
Grammy Awards ceremony when Jackson was accompanied by Brooke Shields 
as well as the 12 year old actor Emmanuel Lewis, the first of his young boys. 
Taraborrelli writes of the evening: ‘Michael held Emmanuel with one arm and 
hugged Brooke with his free hand. It was as if he was trying to remind Brooke — 
and maybe the public — that the presence of a child on their date meant that he really 
wasn’t serious about her.’*’ It was around this time that Jackson was also associated 
with the actress Tatum O’Neal, yet she later remarked: ‘I know he’s a virgin ... 
I wonder if he’s afraid to have sex. He doesn’t seem very interested.’*' Jackson 
the ‘mature’ man continued to project elements of ‘not seeming very interested’ 
and indeed it seems unlikely that he fathered his three children biologically (they 
bear no resemblance to their father). After his surprise marriage to Rowe, and less 
surprising divorce, Jackson was never again associated with a woman. Even now 
the question remains wide open: did he ever do ‘it’? 


Fuchs, ‘Michael Jackson’s Penis’, p. 13. 


°° Taraborrelli, The Magic and the Madness, p. 293. 

>! Tatum O’Neal, quoted in Taraborrelli, The Magic and the Madness, p. 156. 

2 However, in response to questions on the matter of having boys sleep in his bed in 
the Bashir documentary, Jackson answers not so much asexually as pre-pubescently: ‘But 
when you say “bed”, you’ re thinking sexual. It’s not sexual, we’re going to sleep ... It’s very 
cute.’ Michael Jackson, in Living with Michael Jackson. The complete removal of anything 
sexual is symptomatic of the psychological syndrome ‘eternal youth’, as psychoanalyst 
Andrew Samuels has described in relation to J.M. Barrie, author of Peter Pan and with 
whom numerous parallels on the matter of boys and boyhood may be drawn with Jackson. 
Imagine ... Peter Pan: A Hard Act to Follow, directed and produced by Jill Nicholls (BBC, 
2006), BBC One, 17 October 2006. Jackson’s more general passivity, social clumsiness, 
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The public opinion that Jackson had no sex life off stage, while its symptoms 
remained in evidence, was more latterly displaced by the reading of his sexuality 
as being not so much absent or regressive, as transgressive, and more specifically 
homosexual or paedophiliac. Symptomatic of a common conflation of transvestism 
with homosexuality, Jackson’s sexuality has been often read as gay. The first 
rumours emerged when he was 19 (incidentally the same age at which he had 
his first nose job) and in 1993 and 2003 they exploded when the charges of child 
molestation were brought against him. Transvestism and homosexuality are closely 
entwined, as Garber notes: ‘No analysis of “cross-dressing” ... can fail to take 
into account the foundational role of gay identity and gay lifestyle.’°? In Magnus 
Hirschfeld’s first study of transvestism, however, after research among hundreds 
of cross-dressers, Hirschfeld evidences how transvestites were at that time at 
least resistant to being called or thought of as gay — likely because homosexuality 
(only recently named and ‘medicalized’) would have been the subject of deep 
opposition and guilt. Yet Hirschfeld goes on to argue strongly, and more broadly, 
that transvestism is nevertheless quite distinct from sexual orientation, that it is 
rather a ‘thing in itself’ .** This is typical of its understanding today and with which 
Garber is ultimately aligned.°° Indeed, highlighting their differences, Person and 
Ovesey continually split the homosexual subject from the transvestite in the 
male case: their differing childhood gender roles and behaviours (early signs 
of effeminacy versus an absent effeminacy), their differing adult social circles 
(a ‘world of men’ versus the elimination of them) and their differing relationships 
with their mothers (the usually avoided, engulfing mother versus the ‘good 
object’).°° It therefore becomes plausible, despite public opinion to the contrary, 
that Jackson was distinctly transvestite but not homosexual.*’ 

Yet what of the Jackson on stage — the only place where, he repeatedly 
acknowledged, he ever felt entirely at home? On stage Jackson fairly consistently 
performed, as Michael Awkward has described it, the ‘confident enactment of 
male phallic principles’: his crotch-grabbing, shirt-ripping and chest-touching, 


victimization and apparent naivety endorsed this positioning: regressive but not so much in 
a strictly asexual way. 

3 Garber, Vested Interests, p. 4. 

4 Charlotte Wolff, Magnus Hirschfeld: A Portrait of a Pioneer in Sexology (London: 
Quartet Books, 1986), pp. 107-8. 

°° Garber, Vested Interests, pp. 132-3. 

°¢ Person and Ovesey, ‘Transvestism’, p. 319. 
It seems more likely, however, that there is an intricate network of relations and 
differences, overlaps and displacements. It is worth noting that Person and Ovesey, ‘object 
relations’ theorists, construe the subject—object relationship in a way that is simple and 
symmetrical and on the level of developmental function, excluding the symbolic place 
of objects in the economy. One key way in which homosexuality and transvestism are in 
fact contiguous is in their mutual challenging of traditional gender roles and sexual desire, 
which in both cases is articulated on the surface of the body. 
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his common filmic narratives of violence (as in the ‘Black or White’ panther 
postlude) and the much-used video footage of fainting, sobbing female fans in 
response to his stage eroticism.** But with regard to the same aspects of Jackson’s 
stage persona and choreography, Fuchs argues these represent not so much the 
display of male phallic principles as that of a distinctly autoerotic body. For 
Fuchs, Jackson on stage was rather ‘insistently masturbatory’ — self-desiring and 
self-contained — not merely in terms of a collection of gestures but in his self- 
reflexivity, his continual repetition of performance as perpetual self-imitation.~©’ 
Endorsing this autoeroticism are the women who appear in Jackson’s music and 
videos who tend to replicate him aesthetically: the girl he pursues in the video to 
‘The Way You Make Me Feel’ (1987) (when their profiles are seen in silhouette 
they are almost identical), Siedah Garrett, who he duets with in ‘I Just Can’t Stop 
Loving You’ (1987) (their vocal phrases entwine with the same pitch so that they 
almost sound like one) and Janet Jackson in the video to ‘Scream’ (1995) (as well 
as a clear resemblance to her brother, Janet dresses and dances just like him). This 
sort of ‘self-cloning’ could also be seen as having been at work in the naming of 
Jackson’s three children (Prince Michael Joseph Jr, Paris Michael Katherine and 
Prince Michael II (‘Blanket’)), along with the repetitive alterations to his face; 
each new version is a copy of itself. Such ‘self-enchantment’ is also typical of the 
transvestite.” 

Yet Julian Vigo (in an article that critiques Margo Jefferson’s 2006 account 
of the singer, On Michael Jackson) insists that the one gesture of Jackson’s that 
was never about sexuality was precisely his crotch thrust.°' To make her point, 
Vigo draws on Jackson’s Dangerous World Tour of 1992-93 for which the singer 
sported his much-recognized unitard-over-pants combination. She recalls how, 
when she was young, she and her siblings would similarly wear their underclothes 
on the outside in their attempts to emulate any number of their super heroes. Vigo 
insists that, in this ‘all reference to sexuality was annulled by the neutering of sex 


organs by the mere absurdity of costume’. In the case of Jackson, Vigo writes: 


This curious mixture of ‘inside-out’ wear is both costume and play for Michael 
— the crotch grab becomes an innocent act of desexualization rather than of 
sexualization ... onstage Jackson’s body retains a purity of movement and where 
the thrusts, the twists, his primal screams and high pitched ‘heees’ are much 


°8 Awkward, ‘““Slave to the Rhythm’”’, p. 189. Awkward concludes: ‘it seems 


difficult to sustain an argument that [Jackson’s] has not been a demonstratively effective 
incorporation of sexuality, however cognizant we are of the artifice of spectator response to 
staged stimuli’. Awkward, ‘“Slave to the Rhythm”’, p. 189. 

°° Fuchs, ‘Michael Jackson’s Penis’, p. 17. 
Person and Ovesey, ‘Transvestism’, p. 317. 

6! Julian Vigo, ‘Metaphor of Hybridity: The Body of Michael Jackson’, Journal of 
Pan African Studies, 3/7 (2010): 29-41, at p. 34. 

6 Ibid. 
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more about being in the presence of this icon and his movements rather than 
witnessing some sexualized gestures.” 


Jackson’s onstage sexuality becomes as difficult to decipher as that off stage. 


Jackson’s voice: a search for sex 


As Middleton recognizes, the voice is a distinctly ‘sexuated territory’ yet at the 
same time an ambiguous one on the same terms due to its performativity: ‘singers 
perform’, Middleton writes. ‘All performers are, in a particular, codified way, 
on display, objects of consuming attention.’ What is particularly striking about 
Jackson’s voice — what Mercer has identified as being at the heart of his appeal 
— is its realness.© Rooted in the black tradition of soul and, going back further, 
the whoops and hollers of early African-American aural culture, Jackson’s voice 
speaks directly, it has the capacity to express the extremes of the human condition, 
not only by its erotic sensuality — its unique texture and rich vibrato — but by its vast 
repertoire of vocal effects: the cries, squeaks and screams, and its breathy gasps 
and sighs. This realness is made all the more in the context of Jackson’s overall 
performance, which is consistently invested in the joys of artifice: his filmic themes 
of bodily transmutations, the high-tech showmanship of his live shows (in the 
case of the H/Story World Tour of 1996-97, a mix of fantasy, futuristic and outer- 
space themes) and his robotic and repetitive dance that defies the constraints of the 
human body. All the while, and in contrast, his voice represents something much 
rawer.© For Mercer, Jackson’s vocal style ‘punctuates the emotional resonance 
and bodily sensuality of the music’, in what he likens to Roland Barthes’s ‘grain’ 
of the voice: ‘the grain is the body in the voice as it sings’.*’ 

Given this ‘realness’ it is perhaps surprising that Jackson’s vocal performance, 
like his body, plays with normative masculine expression, and to such an extent 
that Middleton insists, ‘nowhere does Jackson sound “like a man’’.°® Middleton 
goes on: 


There is never, even in the low register, much depth of resonance; the sound 
comes from the top end of the body ... Overall the markers of a ‘natural’ voice 


6 Tbid. 
64 Middleton, ‘Appropriating the Phallus?’, pp. 92 and 94. 
65 Mercer, ‘Monster Metaphors’, p. 93. 
6° However saccharine one might find them, so do his songs, from the calls for social 
justice in ‘Heal the World’ and ‘Black or White’ to the humanist ‘Man in the Mirror’ (which 
echoes Gandhi’s ‘be the change you want to see in the world’) and ‘Scream’ (which attacks 
the culture of tabloid press). 

67 Mercer, ‘Monster Metaphors’, p. 93. 


68 Middleton, ‘Appropriating the Phallus?’, p. 128. 
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are in place (that is, of a ‘natural woman’), but they are also classified, insistently, 
as unnatural (he is not a woman — is he?).” 


This reading of Jackson’s voice might be seen to correspond with that of Fuchs’s with 
regard to Jackson’s body — that, in its violations of masculinity, it was transsexual: 
‘naturally’ a man, but at the same time not. It is undeniable that Jackson’s voice is 
not typically masculine, for the reasons Middleton cites. The feminizing trends in 
Jackson’s voice are most audible in its register, his pitch obviously high. Jackson 
typically sings in the range from middle C to the D a ninth higher. To contextualize 
this, a tenor would go well below Jackson’s range, still with full-bodied tone. 
Similarly, a tenor would not sing as high as Jackson does, probably managing 
around the B flat below his highest D. As for his repertoire of vocables — his high- 
pitched ‘heees’ and screams — these extend well beyond the terrain of the tenor 
or even the alto. As Middleton describes these characteristic vocables, ‘[they] 
sometimes shoot up into what, in the context, can only be conceptualized as a 
female falsetto’.”” Such screams certainly conjure the conventional sonic markers 
of female orgasm.” But is Jackson’s voice really so anti-masculine? 

An analysis of Jackson’s vocal performance in ‘Scream’ (the 1995 single and 
duet with his younger sister Janet taken from the double-disc, greatest hits album 
HIStory: Past, Present and Future) allows for the exploration of this. Musically 
the song is a mixture of electrorock, new jack swing (typical of much of Jackson’s 
later output), dance-pop and funk. While lyrically the duo decries Michael’s 
treatment by the media during the 1993 child abuse accusations, Armond White 
expands this: ‘Scream’ is an attack on what he terms ‘contemporary Black 
slander’.” The song is set to an elaborate video (which, at the cost of $7 million, 
continues to hold the Guinness world record for the most expensive music video 
to date). Appropriating the aesthetics of Japanese sci-fi Anime (among the most 
common genre of Japanese motion-picture animation), the video sees Michael 
and Janet trapped in a spaceship, defying gravity, space and time as they dance 
their signature moves, which are remarkably alike. For the most part dressed in 
identical black leather and rubber costumes, neither sibling looks quite real, just 
like their spaceship surroundings. This visual futuristic fantasy provides strong 
contrast to both the song’s subject matter and its vocal performances, specifically 
Michael’s, which is as raw and, it might be argued, as masculine as it gets. 


“Tid: 
70 Tid. 
| Tid. 


® Armond White, ‘Screaming to be Heard, Book I’, in Armond White, Keep Moving: 


The Michael Jackson Chronicles (Washington DC: Resistance Works, 2009), pp. 53-62, at 
p. 59. White goes on: ‘[“Scream’’] shouts down fear, defamation, vilification, denigration, 
lies, smear, traduction, misrepresentation — today’s media-world equivalent to segregation, 
discrimination, hostility, accusation, distrust’ (pp. 59-60). 
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With its close juxtaposition and layering of male and female voices, ‘Scream’ 
offers a particularly good vocal performance by which to try and ‘sex’ Jackson’s 
voice. His vocal range in the song is typical, but not big: the D next to middle C 
up to the B above it. The obvious exceptions to this are his vocables — some high- 
pitched ‘hos’ (singular and double) and upward-soaring ‘arrrghs’. Also, a single 
near-spoken line — ‘All this injustice’ — 1s a little lower, somewhere around the G 
below middle C, made fuller in its body by being close-miked and having a bit of 
depth added. By comparison, in terms of pitch and range, Janet sings remarkably 
close: from the G below middle C up to the D a twelfth higher. Yet despite this 
intertwining range which, at its extremities, in a topsy-turvy way has Michael 
reaching the highest and Janet the lowest, this is not the effect. This is in part due 
to the distribution of lines and their make-up; Janet responds to Michael’s vocal 
phrases generally a third higher due to the structure and movement of the melody, 
rather than to any actual difference in range. 

Despite Michael’s pitch which, if one wishes to categorize it, is closest to a 
traditional alto, his voice is remarkably masculine, made all the more so when 
juxtaposed with Janet’s (making the interval between them appear greater). This 
has nothing to do with pitch, obviously, but rather with Michael’s timbre, his 
‘grain’. While, indeed, there is little resonance to the voice as such, Michael’s 
vocals are characterized by a gravelly, gritty timbre. Michael’s delivery is guttural 
and aggressive and his words are forceful and have purpose. His lines seem to be 
spat out as if between gritted teeth, an effect heightened by his emphasis of harsh 
consonant sounds and by a strong rhythmic quality emphasizing the third beat of 
the bar: ‘Tired of injustice / Tired of these schemes’. Michael attacks the song with 
all he’s got.” 

By contrast, Janet’s vocals — by no means weak — are much more ‘feminine’ 
(although, at some moments, she does promise an attack with an aggression not 
much inferior to Michael’s). In terms of timbre, Janet’s is a particularly clean 
voice, and her diction is much clearer than her brother’s. Her lines are not attacked 
but rather ‘run at’, and have some almost lyrical moments, an effect heightened by 
her slur onto additional quavers at the moments where Michael cuts dead the same 
phrase. Janet’s repeated line ‘Makes me wanna scream’ of the chorus contrasts 
strongly to the more punchy, almost staccato, ‘Stop pressuring me’ of Michael’s. 
Also, this line of Janet’s is overlaid with Michael’s vocables, which work to 
fracture the lyricism of her delivery. It is Janet who sings the song’s rap interlude. 
This is sung softly, in a fashion White describes as ‘princessy’, and it provides an 
almost uneasy relief from the aggression of the song.” 


3 As White writes, in a culture in which ‘no one hears a Black man scream’, by 


this time Michael had ‘learned how to voice his anger’. White, “Screaming to be Heard’, 
pp. 59 and 60. 

™4 White, ‘Screaming to be Heard’, p. 59. At the time of the release of ‘Scream’ it 
was noted that in its video Janet took on a darker persona than previously seen in her 
own music videos, as Jim Farber of the New York Daily News wrote: ‘Sporting a thick 
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Despite Michael’s unusually high vocal pitch (which his older brother 
Jermaine also has), Michael’s voice nevertheless reflects the male hormone, most 
significantly through its timbre, inflections and attack. By this, Michael’s voice 
reflects his ambiguous body, which was not so much transsexual as transvestite — 
transgendered — whereby the aim was to never completely eradicate its maleness. 
Perhaps the screams of Michael’s voice reflect less those of the female orgasm 
than the transvestite whose central emotion, as Stoller argues, is rage, usually 
directed at the father. Despite its critique of the media, there is strong evidence 
for this rage in ‘Scream’ when the ‘somebody’ who Michael pleas to take mercy 
in the final line of the song’s bridge transmutes for its repetition into ‘Father’. Of 
note, ‘Scream’ was released as a double A side with ‘Childhood’, a song in which 
Michael laments the youth he lost at the hands of fame but, more specifically, at 
the hands of Joseph. 

Iain Chambers has suggested that the power of soul, the vocal tradition to 
which Jackson worked most closely, lies not so much in the literal meanings of its 
words as in the passion of the singer’s voice.” As already noted, the words Janet 
sings in ‘Scream’ are actually far more audible than Michael’s yet it is his words 
that evoke most passion. Rather than characterized by the clear delivery of moving 
lyrics, Michael’s vocal performance is characterized by its texture, its vocables 
and made-up words, a trend in black vocal performance from Louis Armstrong 
and Ella Fitzgerald to Little Richard and Chuck Berry. It is through this whereby 
the voice itself becomes the tool for meaning where language retreats. Michael 
transforms incidents and feelings in his own unusual life into universal processes 
and emotions: through his voice and its ‘grain’ we can feel the pain and the passion 
and turn it into our own. Jackson could have been man or woman, gay or straight 
or neither or none, but always what we wanted him to be. 


So: what gender and which sexuality? 
What becomes evident in the study of Jackson’s play with transvestism (or 


transsexualism) are the complexities and contradictions it throws up. This 
uncertainty exists in a culture in which, as Middleton puts it, ‘all subjects, in 


thatch of wig hair, and eyes darkened by coal-black makeup ... sullen and arty ... Janet 
... [has] never looked tougher, or more in control.’ Jim Farber, ‘That Scream You Hear is 
Jackson’s’, at http://www.nydailynews.com/archives/news/1995/06/14/1995-06-14 that_ 
scream_you_hear_is_ja.html [accessed 7 November 2008]. However, the cover illustration 
of ‘Scream’ suggests something very different and instead in keeping with the duo’s vocal 
performances and how they are sexed. The cover shows Janet and Michael facing one 
another in silhouetted profile. With mouth open wide, and with furrowed brow, Michael 
screams, but despite his rage Janet holds an expressionless face suggestive only of passivity. 

® Tain Chambers, Urban Rhythms: Pop Music and Popular Culture (London: 
Macmillan, 1985), p. 143. 
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order to function as subjects, are required — so it seems — to line up under one 
gender or the other’.”” Likewise, under one sexuality or an other: reproductive 
heterosexuality (the norm) or homosexuality (the other). Such fixed binaries 
fundamentally produce our way of thinking about gender and sexual desire. But as 
Judith Butler in particular has argued, these binaries are mere socially conditioned 
fabrications of coherence (like ‘black’ and ‘white’) governed by cultural rather 
than biological imperatives. They are products of the need for explanation and 
certainty. The cultural obsessions that have been Jackson’s gender and sexuality 
display this cultural need to ‘place’. That transvestism is routinely assumed to be 
the sign of homosexuality does the same, as does the cultural relegation of the 
‘closet’ to homosexual experience (as opposed to the more fluid unknown/private 
sexual and racial spaces that Eve Sedgwick argues it references).”’ 

Assuming the cloaked surface of the sexual Other, yet never completely, and 
driven by numerous motivations to satisfy varying desires, transvestism undermines 
absolute binaries around gender and sexuality. Transvestism destabilizes them, 
defamiliarizing their signs by rendering them reversible, mobile and concurrent 
as well as conventional rather than innate. As Esther Newton writes in the male 
instance: 


[Drag] is a double inversion that says, ‘appearance is an illusion’. Drag says, 
‘my “outside” appearance is feminine, but my essence “inside” [the body] 
is masculine’. At the same time it symbolizes the opposite inversion: ‘my 
appearance “outside” [my body, my gender] is masculine but my essence 
“inside” myself is feminine.’”® 


Unlike the transsexual, whose aim it is to ‘pass’, to successfully move from 
one positionality to the other, the transvestite is far more challenging. As Butler 
elaborates (typically edging towards her central thesis of performativity): ‘[Drag] 
does not assume that there is an original which such [forms of] parodic identities 
imitate. Indeed, the parody is of the notion of an original.’” 

As detailed, over time and simultaneously, Jackson projected signs readable as 
variously transvestite and transsexual, male and female, heterosexual, homosexual, 
asexual and autoerotic. This sort of complexity — showcased in its extreme in 
Jackson — is why theorists have looked towards a fluid, even nomadic conception 
of gendered and sexual subjectivity; one that is not fixed in any category but that 


76 Middleton, ‘Appropriating the Phallus?’, p. 96. 

™ Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Epistemology of the Closest (London: Harvester 
Wheatsheaf, 1991), p. 3. 

78 Esther Newton, Mother Camp: Female Impersonators in America (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1972), p. 103. 

™ Judith Butler, ‘Gender Trouble, Feminist Theory, and Psychoanalytical 
Discourse’, in Linda J. Nicholson (ed.), Feminism/Postmodernism (London: Routledge, 
1990), pp. 324-40, at p. 338. 
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moves with time and circumstance, taking political stands but not permanently 
so. As Butler writes: ‘it is quite possible to understand gendered subjectivity 
as a history of identifications, parts of which can be brought into play in given 
contexts and which, precisely because they encode the contingencies of personal 
history, do not always point back to an internal coherence of any kind’.*° Jackson’s 
habitual physical transmutations certainly visualized the possibility of such an 
understanding of gender while his desires seemed to shift and change over time 
and context, within the tortured apparatus that is constituted by the interplay of the 
Symbolic and Imaginary: 


The construction of coherence conceals the gender discontinuities that run 
rampant within heterosexual, bisexual, and gay and lesbian contexts in which 
gender does not necessarily follow from sex, and desire, or sexuality generally, 
does not seem to follow from gender; indeed, where none of these dimensions 
of significant corporeality ‘express’ or reflect one another.®! 


As part of this revisionist approach to gender and sexual preference, in the context 
of transvestism Garber looks at the transvestite as transvestite, deploying the 
notion of the ‘third’: a third state of being between the eithers and ors that are man 
and woman and heterosexual and gay. For Garber, this third represents a mode of 
articulation, a way of describing a space of possibility where meanings are always 
in flux.** Through the projection of both masculine and feminine signifiers and 
multivalent sexualities, Jackson may be seen as having been just such a ‘third’, 
offering up a space of possibility (while his surgical alterations and skin disease 
were doing the same in terms of race so that at the same time he was neither 
black nor white). Deconstructing the formative frame of Symbolic binarism that 
dictates our understanding of sexuality and gender, Jackson becomes a potentially 
powerful figure. For as Barthes writes: ‘once the alternative is reyected (once the 
paradigm is blurred) utopia begins: meaning and sex become the object of a free 
play ... liberated from the binary prison [to] achieve a state of infinite expansion’.* 


Castration and the (re)location of power in Jackson’s transvestism 


In various respects, it may be concluded that Jackson deployed transvestism, 
deliberately or unconsciously, as a resistant mechanism resulting in, as identified 


80 Ibid., p. 331. 

81 Thid., p. 336. 

82 Garber, Vested Interests, pp. 9-13. Interestingly, homosexuals were for a long time 
described by some theorists as a ‘third sex’. 

83 Roland Barthes, Roland Barthes by Roland Barthes (New York: Hill & Wang, 
1977), p. 133. Steve Perry has also seen Jackson as a utopian ‘third’ with regard to his 
negotiations of race. See Chapter 2, Part II. 
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by Garber, the formation of a utopian ‘third’. However, this was routinely not so 
ideal, for Jackson’s deployment of the black transvestite figure did not actually 
empower him as completely as Garber would have it. For in keeping with one 
function of the ‘wench’ in traditional minstrelsy, Jackson — as the black man — was 
recutrently ‘castrated’ by others. Evidence of this came at two crucial moments in 
Jackson’s offstage life: when the first and second sets of child molestation charges 
against him broke out. At both moments, Jackson was subjected to enslaving 
scenarios of black castration. While the reactions to Jackson’s confounding 
representations of gender and sex have displayed the social need to categorize in 
these terms, they have also illustrated the traditional power of the black penis in 
white psychic life, once harnessed by the minstrel ‘wench’. 

In December 1993, amid the investigations into the first set of child sex claims 
(made by Jordie Chandler, the son of a Beverly Hills dentist and whom Jackson 
had befriended), a police warrant was served for the strip search and physical 
examination of Jackson’s body. This was to clarify the credibility of Chandler’s 
description of Jackson’s genitalia, which, if correct, would act as strong evidence 
against the singer. Ordered to stand on a platform and drop his bathrobe, Jackson 
was pictured and videoed before members of the prosecution team, police and 
doctors along with his own attorneys, physician and bodyguards. As Taraborrelli 
tells it in his biography, Jackson ran away from the ordeal crying. Shortly following 
the incident, Jackson released a four-minute statement from his Neverland home 
that was broadcast live on CNN and later shown in news bulletins across the world. 
Jackson attacked the media for ‘reaching their own conclusions’ then detailed his 
ordeal: 


I have been forced to submit to a dehumanizing and humiliating examination 
by the Santa Barbara County Sheriff’s Department and the Los Angeles Police 
Department earlier this week. They served a search warrant on me which allowed 
them to view and photograph my body, including my penis, my buttocks, my 
lower torso, thighs and any other areas they wanted. It was the most humiliating 
ordeal of my life, one that no person should ever have to suffer. And even after 
experiencing the indignity of this search, the parties involved were still not 
satisfied and wanted to take even more pictures. It was a nightmare, a horrifying 
nightmare.** 


A horrifying nightmare indeed and one in which a comparison to the examinations 
of black bodies in slave auctions may be drawn. Jackson was humiliated (publicly, 
when a detailed report of the examination was leaked) and disempowered: like the 
traditional savage of black caricature, Jackson was reduced to a body-object yet 
disrobed of the symbolic phallus. 

This process of emasculation was one that recurred ten years later when the 
second charges of child molestation emerged. Jackson’s arrest in June 2003, 


84 Michael Jackson, quoted in Taraborrelli, The Magic and the Madness, pp. 539-40. 
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for which TV channels across America cut their schedules, was extravagant, 
including a two-hour police-led motorcade along the Las Vegas strip, a hand- 
cuffed Jackson being led by police like a common criminal into the Santa Barbara 
Sheriff’s office and a police swoop on Neverland (that apparently required 70 
police vehicles). It was hard not to see a modern-day lynching unfold and indeed 
this was a parallel routinely drawn within Black America: ‘I am very angry how 
they are trying to lynch him [Jackson] before proven guilty in a court.’®* Indeed, 
the handling of the case, and in particular the arrest and its news conference (at 
which prosecutors laughed as they announced the charges being made) ignited a 
visceral reaction among many high-profile members of the black community. The 
Civil Rights leader Reverend Jesse Jackson quickly condemned the huge raid on 
Neverland as ‘overkill’ and voiced concerns regarding the conduct of prosecutors. 
Meanwhile, the black activist and commentator Dick Gregory announced across 
the airwaves of the black community on WOL-AM: ‘When they handcuffed him, 
they handcuffed us all.’®° Black Entertainment Television (BET), on the day of the 
arrest, insisted that White America had never forgiven Jackson for becoming so 
rich (and indulging in such ‘anti-social’ behaviour as marrying Elvis’s daughter): 
‘try as he may’, the article concluded, ‘[Jackson] could never escape the reality 
of being black’.’’ Although Garber cites Jackson’s sexual complexities — his 
transvestic qualities — as the key to his success they were central to two public 
hangings through media and courtroom indictment. The second of these, it would 
now seem, Jackson never fully recovered from. However hard Jackson’s acts of 
self-empowerment through transvestism are celebrated, these do not fit with the 
actual traumatic experiences that came to define his life. 

While Jackson was emasculated in the two scenarios just detailed, the same 
process was at work in his latter-day public dismissal: Jackson’s transvestism 
ultimately created such an obfuscating and uncomfortable figure that, after years 
of seeking definition and explanation, society ended up righting him off. Reactions 
in 2006 to an incident when Jackson dressed as an Arab woman in a Bahraini 
shopping mall so as to hide from photographers (as he had in St Tropez) illustrate 
this. In response to an article that reported the story in the British newspaper the 
Daily Mail, one male reader felt compelled to post on the newspaper’s website: 
‘The best way to deal with Jackson is to ignore him totally and [to] not give him 
any recognition.’** Another reader meanwhile, also male, responded with the 
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comment: ‘I think he should wear the damned thing all the time!’® The once 
relatively ‘cute’ public assignment of Jackson as sexually ‘irresolute’ seemingly 
resolved, after years of debate and controversy, into ‘Jackson so obfuscating 
he is best off ignored’. The power Garber argues Jackson reclaimed through 
transvestism was in fact deflected back in the form of condemnation.” 

In a culture that relentlessly fetishizes sexual difference, the contradictions and 
complexities Jackson projected represented a source of great anxiety, especially 
aroused, it would seem, among apparently heterosexual men (as cited in the 
responses to Jackson’s cross-dressing in Bahrain). Some thirty years ago, the 
preoccupation was whether or not Jackson had had sex with a girl. Over the years, 
and in fact for the rest of his life, this question was framed and reframed: does 
Jackson have sex with other men? With his wives? With himself? With his boys? 
Or not at all? Attempts at deciphering Jackson’s sexuality — the climax to which 
was the child molestation trial of 2005 — has been a cultural obsession of massive 
proportions but arguably more to do with others’ anxieties than his. Whatever 
Jackson did or did not do with boys, women or himself, it has been the force of 
society that has built up the mythology, rooted in deep-seated ideas about black 
masculinity — overpoweringly potent yet feminized, but always dangerous. As 
Mercer acknowledges, in this regard it seems impossible if not simply beside the 
point to attempt to distinguish truth from falsehood.”! 


Conclusions 


According to Garber, Jackson was a man, and entertainer, who controlled how he 
was read and seen. Garber is not alone in this reading, nor is it a new one, as TV 
host Dick Clark recalls of his first meeting with Jackson: 


My first impression of Michael — when he was there on American Bandstand 
with the Jackson Five, way, way back in ’69 or ’70 — [was when] I went to 
interview him and he took the microphone from me. This little biddy high, he 
took the mic from me! I knew this was a man in control.” 


As illustrated through Jackson’s transvestic play, however, it seems rather that 
he was far from a man in control. This was essentially due to his ambiguity, 
which transvestism, and especially black male transvestism, flaunts. Allowed by 
its ambiguity, the transvested male ‘wench’ was read in variegated ways — from 
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misogyny and racist ridicule to homosexual expression and same-sex identification 
— and this has been the case with Jackson who was similarly subjected to and 
burdened by others’ desires and coherences. 

In her discussion of Jackson and the transvestite ‘third’ space, Garber draws 
on a specific image of the singer: a photograph by the Rolling Stone portraitist 
Annie Leibovitz that appeared in Vanity Fair in December 1989. The photo was 
used, and still features, in the inlay to Jackson’s 1995 A/Story album (which 
includes the track ‘Scream’). The photograph shows Jackson in a military-style 
uniform of black tailcoat adorned with epaulets, gold braid and red cuffs (an outfit 
reminiscent of the Zip Coon dandy of the minstrel show with his ‘long tail blue’). 
His shoes — high-heeled — are gleaming gold and black. His face is heavily made 
up. His hair is soft and curls down the back of his neck and a single lock falls 
down over his eyes. He stands before a mirror rapt in thought: ‘For all his famous 
friends’, wrote Vanity Fair, ‘the only one who really knows him is the man in 
the mirror.’ But as Garber goes on to ask: which man in which mirror? For set 
before a backdrop of mirrors are what appear to be three full-length Jacksons 
and, as Garber picks out, the fraction of a fourth. For Garber, the photograph is 
the ultimate illustration of her ‘third’: ‘Three here marks a space of possibility, 
clearly indicated as a beginning rather than a limit, because of the teasing presence 
of the fourth just moving out of the viewer’s sight. It is a portrait of a man — and 
an entertainer — who controls how he is read and seen.’** But while Garber sees 
three full-length Jacksons and a fractional fourth, she misses the bodily segments 
of two more Jacksons: a fragment that includes the hand behind his back and that 
skims down the back of a leg to a boot heel, and another that catches the top of a 
shoulder down to the tip of a coat-tail. In one way, these Jacksons Garber fails to 
acknowledge confirm her argument, that the portrait represents the beginning of 
a process of infinite expansion. But in another way, as Garber sees four Jacksons 
when there are in fact six, the picture captures the most powerful black transvestite 
minstrel of our day failing to control how he is seen. 

The Leibovitz photograph, with its discrepancy, visualizes the problems with 
which Jackson’s transvested body was beset: its contradictory feminization yet 
glorified male insignia, which offered only uncertainty and, like the traditional 
minstrel ‘wench’, allowed infinite possibilities in its interpretation. In relation 
to post-structuralist literary studies, one might recall here Barthes’s ‘text’, 
the meanings of which are created not by its author but by its reader to open 
up an interpretive plurality. This plurality, he argues, is continuously and 
eternally recreated: ‘We know now that a text is not a line of words releasing 
a single “theological” meaning (the “message” of the Author-God) but a multi- 
dimensional space in which a variety of writings, none of them original, blend and 
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clash.’*> In true minstrel style, Jackson as black transvestite threw up meanings 
and significances that certainly clashed, and his power was only in his ability 
to do this: to project and mix meaning (explicable only through other people’s 
words) in such a way as never to rest on any one of them. Barthes’s semantic 
exteriority undoubtedly had much to do with Jackson’s success, his mutable body 
and voice creating a mutability in meaning to produce the powerful illusion, as 
Fuchs acknowledges: ‘“Michael” performs for me personally.’*° But so, too, was 
Jackson’s multivalency the source of many of his troubles. Jackson’s semantic 
ambiguity, as compacted and entangled as in the traditional minstrel ‘wench’, 
diminished his power. Jackson’s transvestic body created the perfect ‘text’ in 
which his audience could and continues to invest its own interests, produce its 
own meanings and meet its own needs, at the cost of the author’s life. 


°5 Roland Barthes, ‘Death of the Author’, in David Lodge (ed.), Modern Criticism 
and Theory: A Reader (New York: Longman, 1988), pp. 166-72, at p. 170. 
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